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JANUARY MEETING, 1881. 

The monthly meeting was held in the Dowse Library, on 
Thursday afternoon, the 13th inst., at 3 o'clock ; the Presi- 
dent, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

After the reading of the record, the Librarian presented 
the usual report of accessions by gift to the Library since the 
last meeting, including the gift by Mr. Thomas Minns of a 
framed photograph of the First Church, taken on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary. The tower is decorated with the British and 
American flags, with the inscription across them, " 1630 to 
1880," and the old pine-tree flag underneath. 

The President read a note from Mr. George H. Allan, 
enclosing a photograph from a rare London reprint of Paul 
Revere's print of the Boston Massacre, the frame of which 
was formerly the property of Francis Rotch, Esq., one of the 
owners of the tea ships in 1773. 

He then announced that the subscription to the memorial 
window to Sir Walter Raleigh, to be erected in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, now amounted to <£203 15s. 2c2., in 
addition to <£100 subscribed by Americans in London. 

The President stated that several interesting Revolutionary 
autographs had been offered for sale to the Society or other- 
wise, through William Goldsborough, Esq. ; and the originals 
were exhibited, — among them one from Count de Pulaski, 
dated at Boston, July 26, 1777, — and also letters from Silas 
Deane, dated at Paris, May 29, 1777, and William Carmichael, 
written from Boston, March 17, 1777, introducing '' Marq. 
la Fayat " and Baron de Kalb to General Tilghman. There 
was also a letter from Washington to Hon. Mr. Dumas, from 
Mt. Vernon, Oct. 3, 1785. 

The President next laid before the Society some papers 
furnished by our Associate, General Palfrey, extracted from 
a blank book, containing about one hundred and fifty sig- 
natures of substantial North End Mechanics, who, during 
the war of 1812, agreed to assist Governor Strong against 
British invasion. The agreement was headed by Paul Revere, 
and signed by other leading men of the North End, num- 
bering among them many persons who were the ancestors of 
some of our most prominent New England families. These 
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men were employed on Noddle's Island, building a fort which 
was called " Fort Strong." The boys from the public and 
private schools, who were able to assist, were allowed to be 
absent from school during school hours. 

The President stated that the Committee on the names of 
towns and streets had held an informal meeting here, and 
that their recommendation was substantiallj^ incorporated by 
the Mayor into his recent address at the inauguration of the 
City Government. 

The Rev. Dr. Ellis called the attention of the Society to 
the syllabus of a projected Narrative and Critical History of 
America, on a similar plan to that pursued in the Memorial 
History of Boston, and to be under the editorship of Mr. 
Winsor. A project of like character was very dear to Presi- 
dent Sparks in the last year of his life, and he had devised a 
scheme to procure and provide a complete history of America, 
in view of the multitude of public and school libraries which 
would exist in this country, and would require more copious 
and accurate sources of knowledge than are now accessible to 
them. , It was 

Voted^ That the President and four others be a committee 
to advise with Mr. Winsor concerning the proposed work. 

Dr. Ellis, and Messrs. Deane, Parkman, and Torrey were 
appointed the additional members of the committee. 

Mr. Pabkman communicated some early letters of Wash- 
ington, which have much interest and value. These he 
placed at the disposal of the Society for printing, and they 
were referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. Lee, God- 
dard, and Warren, for publication, with the other letters of 
Washington already in our archives. 

Mr. Chask mentioned other unpublished letters of Wash- 
ington, in a collection which includes the first draught of 
Mrs. Washington's reply to the vote of Congress proposing 
national obsequies for her husband. 

The President then read the following Paper on the course 
pursued by some of the founders of the Massachusetts Colony 
toward the English Church : — 

In some introductory remarks at our last monthly meeting, 
I observed that one or two interesting questions of an histori- 
cal character had been suggested by the recent celebrations 
of the First Boston and Watertown Churches. I cannot pre- 
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tend to answer those questions satisfactorily for others, or 
even for myself. But I have been unwilling to let them be 
altogether forgotten, without offering some aids to their solu- 
tion. 

It has more than once been asked how it happened, or 
could have happened, that the Massachusetts Company, hav- 
ing addressed an affectionate farewell to their brethren of the 
Church of England, at the very last moment before they em- 
barked for America, in which they spoke of themselves '' as 
those who esteem it our honor to call the Church of England, 
from whence we rise, our dear mother . . . ever acknowl- 
edging that such hope and part as we have obtained in the 
common salvation we have received in her bosom, and sucked 
it from her breasts," should, immediately on their arrival, 
have practically ignored, or certainly disused, all the forms 
and ceremonies of that Church, and should have proceeded to 
institute a church or churches of their own. 

It has sometimes, indeed, been inquired of me personally, 
how it was to be explained that Governor Winthrop, who 
had not only signed that farewell letter officially, an^, as I 
think, written it himself, but had long been the patron of the 
little church at Groton, and presented to its living, should 
have made no reference to the Church of England on coming 
here, but should have united without delay in the organiza- 
tion of a church of an entirely different form of worship and 
of a wholly independent character. 

Now let me say that few things are more to be regretted 
than the entire loss of Governor Winthrop's letters to his 
friends in England at this early period of Massachusetts his- 
tory. We have, most fortunately, his letters to his wife and 
to his eldest son, who remained in England for a year and a 
half longer. These, however, were letters of affection and 
private business, and they deal but little with matters of 
public concern, either religious or civil. 

But in his very first letter to his wife, dated at Charles- 
town on the 16th of July, 1630, he says to her, '' The larger 
discourse of all things thou shalt receive from my brother 
Downing, which I must send by some of the last ships." 
Again, in his letter to his son, from Charlestown, 23d July, he 
says, '' For the course of our voyage, and other occurrents, 
you shall understand them by a journal, which I send with 
my letters to your uncle D." And, in a subsequent part of 
the same long letter, he adds, "Take order that a copy of my 
Relation, &c., be sent to Sir Nath. Barnardiston, and my ex- 
cuse for not writing to him and Sir Wm. Springe, with my 

37 
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salutations to them both." Still again, in his letter to his 
son, from Charlestown, August 14, he says, " For our condi- 
tion here, and our voyage hither, I wrote to you about a 
fortnight since, by Mr. Revel, but more fully in a journal and 
Relation, which I sent to your uncle Downing." Once more, 
in a letter to his son, of Sept. 9, 1630, he says, " I have 
written to your mother, and to your uncle Downing at large, 
of all things here, to which I must refer you, in regard of my 
much business and little leisure here." And, lastly, in a let- 
ter to his son, of March 28, 1631, he says, ''I have written to 
your uncle D. concerning all our business, fearing you should 
be come away." 

I might give other reasons for thinking that Emanuel 
Downing, — a lawyer of the Inner Temple in London, — who 
had married Governor Winthrop's sister, and who did not 
follow him to Massachusetts for seven or eight years after 
the transfer of the Government to New England, was the 
person to whom Winthrop communicated every thin^ con- 
cerning the early course of proceedings in the Colony. As 
late a^ March, 1636, 1 find Downing writing to the Governor: 
*' I heartily thank you for your large information of the state 
of the Plantation. I was the other day with Secretary Coke, 
who told me that there hath not been a word of your Planta- 
tion at Council Board these many months past." 

I have .said all this to justify the expression of an opinion, 
that much of the inner policy of Governor Winthrop and the 
Massachusetts Company, at this early period, has been lost 
to our history by the disappearance of these letters to Down- 
ing. So convinced was I of the truth of this impression 
that, many years ago, during one of my visits to England, I 
made diligent efforts to discover whether any of Downing's 
papers, between 1629 and his coming over to New England 
in 1638, were still in existence ; but without success. Could 
these ''large discourses" and journals and Relations of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, sent to Downing, be found, I have little 
doubt that some of the problems of our early political and 
ecclesiastical history might be solved. 

These relations and journals, indeed, would exactly supply 
the deficiencies, and fill up the "large blanks," so often noted 
and regretted in the Governor's History of this early period, 
as we now have it in print, and which reach, with few ex- 
ceptions, from the 17th of June to the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1630.* He had no leisure for copying into his Diary 
what he had written to Downing. 

* See Savage's Winthrop between these dates. 
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But, in default of such authentic materials, I venture to 
proceed with such conjectures as I have formed, from the 
facts which are known to us, in regard to the question which 
I have stated as the subject of this Paper. 

There can be no doubt that Governor Winthrop, up 
to the time of his embarking on board the ''Arbella," — 
though never what would be called a High-Churchman, — was 
warmly attached to the Church of England, and was a commu- 
nicant at the little parish church of Groton, of which he was 
the owner of the living, and to which he presented the Rev. 
William Leigh as late as 1626. There is a letter to him from 
the Rev. Henry Sands, a previous pastor of Groton, of earlier 
but uncertain date (Life and Letters, p. 169), which shows 
that he was much relied on in church affairs, and was con- 
sulted about the livings of Stoke Vicarage and Nayland, 
among others, and which entreated his endeavors, ''in the 
affection which I know you bear to the Church of God, to look 
into it and help." 

There is, also, a little autograph volume of his still extant, 
in my own possession, in which all the sermons which he 
heard on Sundays and on Prayer-Days, during a large part 
of 1627 and 1628, are carefully noted, with the names of the 
preachers, the texts of their discourses, and the various heads 
and arguments, carefully and copiously written out. Any 
one disposed for such an inquiry might obtain from this 
manuscript volume a good idea of the style of preaching in 
a quiet English parish at that period. 

I may add that now and then we find pleasant evidence 
that the Governor did not forget the great days of the 
Church Calendar. In a letter of his to his wife, dated 19 
December, 1623, when he was on his law circuit, and found 
that he was not likely to be at home at the approaching 
Christmas, he says : " I feare it wilbe towards the ende of 
next weeke before I shall returne ; yet I pray thee let pro- 
visio be made, and all o^ poore feasted, though I be from 
home, so I shalbe the lesse missed." (Life and Letters, 
vol. i. p. 403.*) 

It may not be forgotten, too, that the Governor begins 
the Journal, now commonly known as his " History of New 
England," on "Easter Monday, March 29" (1630), while his 
fleet was still "riding at the Cowes"; and that he thus associ- 
ated the outset of the Massachusetts emigration — not with- 
out purpose, as I think — with the great church festival of 
the Resurrection. It is thus sufficiently clear that Winthrop, 
up to the last moment of his leaving England, was a member 
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of the English Church. How, then, did he so soon become 
— as he certainly did become — an American Congrega- 
tionalist ? 

The first suggestion which occurs to me, in connection with 
this question, is that the English Church at that day was 
simply the Church of England ; without a recognized pre- 
tension to any catholic or universal character. It was a State 
Church, whose forms and ceremonies were at the will of 
kings and parliaments and convocations summoned by the 
sovereign. It was a local, national Church, which during 
the previous century only had separated itself from the 
Church of Rome, and which had hardly yet acquired that 
fixed and settled condition, to the common mind, which would 
have led those who were leaving England as their home to 
feel that they necessarily, or even naturally, carried any obli- 
gations to that Church with them. They might love it ever 
so sincerely, but they were leaving it for a land where it had 
no existence, and their farewell letter was literally a letter 
" taking leave " of it. 

In one of his " Answers to Objections," in the Paper 
entitled '' Reasons to be considered for justifying the Under- 
takers of the intended Plantation in New England," Win- 
throp says, indeed : " Since Christ's time the Church is to 
be considered as universal without distinction of countries." 
But that phrase included the Church of Rome and "all 
other churches of Europe," and has no particular reference 
to the Church of England. In the same Paper he had pre- 
viously said : " What can be a better work, and more hon- 
orable and worthy a Christian, than to help raise and support 
a particular Church while it is in the infancy?" and in 
his " Conclusions " he distinctly asserts his conviction that 
" the service of raising and upholding a particular Church is 
to be preferred before the bettering of some part of a Church 
already established." He adds, most significantly, " The 
members of that Church may be of more use to their mother 
Church here, than many of those whom she shall still keep 
in her own bosom." 

It will be seen, too, by a letter of the Governor's (printed 
in his Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 354, and dated Oct. 27, 
1629) that he had invited a special meeting of ministers on 
the 9th of November, in London, to consult in regard to 
church matters, saying that " we want hitherto able and 
sufficient ministers to join with us in the work," and adding : 
'^The reasons whereof we find to be the conscience of the 
obligation by which they stand bound unto this Church for 
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the service in which most of them are employed at present." 
" The conscience of the obligation " was, of course, only a 
matter for ministers in orders. If, however, we could learn 
what was said and done at that meeting, and how far those 
who attended it advised that, by going to New England, 
ministers and people would be relieved and released from 
any obligations by which they seemed bound to the English 
Church, we should be wiser than we are now. But it is 
plain, from the words of the invitation, that such a release 
for ministers was the subject to be considered. 

In Winthrop's letter to Dr. Gager, also, inviting him to 
come over as physician to the Company, he expressly speaks 
of ''the work we are in hand with" as ''the establishing a 
Church in New England." (Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 355.) 

It would seem, from these expressions, that the Governor 
contemplated the establishment of a particular Church, dis- 
tinct from the mother Church of England, though by no 
means necessarily or naturally in any opposition to it. How 
could it fail to be distinct, three thousand miles away from 
it, and those three thousand equal to ten times three thou- 
sand, in difficulty of communication, as compared with the 
present day ! An attempt to stretch any practical Episcopal 
authority across the Atlantic, at that day, would not only 
have been futile in itself, but would have involved the New 
England churches in endless embarrassment and confusion. 
Confirmations, Consecrations, Orderings of Priests and Dea- 
cons, and every thing else dependent on Bishops, must have 
been postponed indefinitely. Should the Puritans have gone 
along without any religious Services, — "forsaking the assem- 
bling of themselves together" for the worship of God, — 
until such matters could be arranged and provided for, 
even had they been ever so willing for them? Such a sug- 
gestion is its own best answer. It is enough to say that there 
was a physical impossibility in any substantial subordination 
on one side, or any substantial supervision on the other. 
Opposuit natura. 

The Virginia colonists had, indeed, instituted a little 
church on the English model as early as 1607, with the ser- 
vices of the Prayer Book ; and the historian Bancroft tells 
us that "the Church of England was confirmed as the Church 
of Virginia" in 1619. But the early experiences of that 
Colony in its Episcopal relations — so far as any account of 
them is to be found — are hardly at variance with the views 
I have suggested. Some idea of their difficulties may be 
formed from the letter of Governor Argall to the Virginia 
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Company, in 1617, requesting Sir Dudley Digges to obtain 
from the Archbishop a permit for Mr. Wickham, who was not 
in orders^ to administer the Holy Communion, as the Rev. 
Alexander Whittaker had been drowned, and as there was 
no other person.* The Archbishop's reply is not given ; nor 
have I been able to turn to any other indication of Episcopal 
authority being invited or exercised in those early days of the 
Virginia Colony. 

The earliest Paper in the Virginia volume of " Historical 
Collections relating to the American Colonial Church " is : 
The Instructions to Sir William Berkeley, in 1650 (from 
whom is not stated — probably from the Virginia Company), 
— ''to be careful Almighty God be duly and daily served 
according to the form of religion established in the Church 
of England." f After 1650, there is no other Paper in that 
volume beaiing an earlier date than 1679. Other evidences 
of Episcopal supervision in the Virginia Colonial Church a.t 
that day may perhaps be discovered. Otherwise, its history 
w^ould seem to confirm the idea that distance and infrequency 
of communication rendered such supervision impracticable, 
even where it was desired and solicited. J It is plain that 
there was a necessity for much independent action, alike in 
civil and in religious affairs, both in Virginia and in New 
England. 

Winthrop's idea of the Church, in the expression which 
I have quoted, must plainly have been conformable to that 
grand definition of it in one of the closing prayers of the 
Episcopal Communion Service : " The mystical body of thy 
Son, which is the blessed company of all faithful people." 
Indeed, there are at least five other phrases or designations 
in the English Prayer Book, with which the Governor must 
have been familiar, which obviously mean the same thing, 
and must be interpreted consistently w4th each other: "The 
Holy Cathoiick Church," in the Apostles' Creed ; '' One 
Catiiolick and Apostolick Church," in the Nicene Creed , 
"The Holy Church throughout all the World," in the "Te 
Deum " ; " The Cathoiick Church," § in the Prayer for all 

* Neill's Virginia Company of London, p. 113. 

t The accomplished editor of the volume (Bishop Perry of Iowa) says, in 
liis ^otes, that similar instructions were given to Sir Francis Wyat in 1621, 
and renewed on each subsequent appointment. 

X Bishop Meade's " Article I./' in his *' Old Churches and Families of Vir- 
ginia," is instructive on this point. He mentions that other prayers besides 
those in the Prayer Book were freely used there, and that there was an utter 
want of Episcopal supervision. He represents it as an attempt to carry on a 
Church without a Bishop. 

§ This is changed, in the American Prayer Book, into " Thy Holy Church 
Universal." 
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Conditions of Men; and "Thy Holy Church Universal," in 
the Litany. There may be others, but they were all probably 
taken from the ancient Uses and Liturgies ; and few persons, 
I imagine, at that day, would have limited the application of 
either of them exclusively to the Church of England. Nor 
would any one, I think, so limit them at this day. 

Nor did such a Church depend for its existence or its 
continuance on any particular forms or ceremonies. Indeed, 
the very preface of the English Prayer Book, as originally 
published at tlie Restoration of Charles II., contains words 
w^hich are full of significance on this subject : " The partic- 
ular forms of Divine Worship, and the rites and ceremonies 
appointed to be used therein, being things in their own 
nature indifferent, and alterable, and so acknowledged ; it 
is but reasonable, that upon weighty and important con- 
siderations, according to the various exigency of times and 
occasions, such changes and alterations should be made 
therein, as to those that are in place of authority should 
from time to time seem either necessary or expedient." 

These very words were incorporated into the preface of our 
American Prayer Book in 1789, and were relied on as the 
justification of the changes which were adopted for the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. That preface, indeed, 
begins by the distinct assertion, that " it is a most invaluable 
part of that blessed Hberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, that in his worship different forms and usages may with- 
out offence be allowed, provided the substance of the Faith 
be kept entire." There will be no allegation that the Puri- 
tans did not keep entire the "- substance of the Faith." 

In the English preface '' Of Ceremonies " it is also said, in 
conclusion : " And in these our doings we condemn no other 
nations, nor prescribe any thing but to our own people only ; 
for we think it convenient that every country should use such 
ceremonies as they shall think best to the setting forth of 
God's honor and glory, and to the reducing of the people to 
a most perfect and godly living, without error or supersti- 
tion ; and that they should put away other things, which from 
time to time they perceive to be most abused, as in men's 
ordinances it often chanceth diversely in divers countries." 

Such expressions as these, though thirty years later than 
the coming of the Massachusetts Colony, may not unreason- 
ably be cited in illustration of the views of some, at least, of 
the English churchmen at an earlier period. They are 
plainly the very views which were held and acted on in 
New England. And this is distinctly set forth and main- 
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tained in ''The Planter's Plea," — a tract generally ascribed 
to the Rev. John White, an eminent Puritan minister, known 
to history as "the Patriarch of Dorchester" (England), and 
published in London in 1630, in " manifestation of , the caus-es 
moving such as have lately undertaken a Plantation in New- 
England : — for the satisfaction of those that question the law- 
fulnesse of the Action." This tract might well be reprinted 
in some volume of our own Collections, as an original, con- 
temporaneous exposition of the motives and intentions of the 
Massachusetts colonists, both in their civil and religious rela- 
tions. 

And this brings me to a word or two about the Prayer 
Book. My friend. Dr. Geo. E. Ellis, one of our Vice-Presi- 
dents, was substantially correct in what he said, at the First 
Church Commemoration, in regard to the absence of any 
copies of the old English Prayer Book from the early inven- 
tories of the New England colonists, and to the fact that 
none of them were to be found at this day in any of our His- 
torical or Antiquarian Libraries. It is true that I have two 
of them, which undoubtedly belonged to Governor Winthrop 
or his immediate family. One of them, however, is bound 
up with the old Family Bible of the 'Governor's father; and 
the other is bound up with a Greek Testament, and is the 
very one which was nibbled by the mice, and which gave 
the Governor occasion to revive an old superstition which 
may be traced as far back as the days of Cicero.* But these 
are exceptional cases and hardly inconsistent with Dr. Ellis's 
statement. There are, however, two considerations which 
may serve to explain the rarity of the Prayer Book in New 
England at any early period. 

In the first place, it may be doubted whether the Prayer 
Book was a very common book, even in Old England, at the 
time the Massachusetts Colony came over here. During the 
reign of Charles I., even up to the year 1642, — twelve years 
after Winthrop's arrival, — it is ascertained that tliere were 
printed in all 36 editions of the Prayer Book, but of these 22 
were printed in folio and quarto, and were evidently for the 
use of churches, cathedrals, universities, and those who offici- 
ated in them. Twelve more of the editions were in octavo, — 
not the compact and portable size which would seem to have 
been suited to general, popular use ; — while only two edi- 
tions remain of the smaller and cheaper and more convenient 
sort which would be adapted to the common people. I may 

* De Divinatione, lib. ii. 
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add that the smaller Prayer Book of those early days — if I 
may judge by the two copies in my own possession — was 
by no means easily used, or attractive as a manual. Some 
pages of it seem to be only a sort of index or directory of the 
Service. Thus, the Collects are all given in close sequence, 
but with only numerical references to the Epistles and 
Gospels. 

It may safely be inferred, I think, that the Prayer Book 
could not have been commonly found in the homes of the 
gr^at body of the population at that day, — even of those 
who could read, — and that the larger number listened to it 
in their churches, and, perhaps, had some of the octavo edi- 
tions in their pews, or seats, rather than possessed it as a 
treasure of their own. And, indeed, if I have read aright 
the Bibliographer's Manual of Lowndes, as corrected and 
enlarged by Bohn, these old editions of the Prayer Book are 
almost as rare at this day in Old England as in New England. 
They are found in a few great libraries of universities or 
churches, and of course in the British Museum, and are occa- 
sionally sold at large prices. But the great mass of copies 
seems to have disappeared. 

But, in the second plaTce, it must not be forgotten that in 
1644-45 the use of the Prayer Book in public and private was 
forbidden by law, and all copies of it were ordered to 
be delivered up, and heavy penalties imposed upon all 
offenders. * It is quite supposable, to say the least, that the 
Massachusetts Puritans, who were so entirely in sympathy 
with the Commonwealth party in England, may have 
given up or got rid of their Prayer Books, also, at this 
time, if there were any here ; and this might account for 
there being few or none left to the present day. This may 
have been the time when Governor Winthrop gave one of his 
copies to the library of Harvard College, as having no use for 
it himself. There was no Harvard College library, for him to 
give it to, much before this date. 

I must not forget to allude to an important fact in con- 
nection with the general subject of this inquiry. It is well 
remembered that John and Samuel Browne, who had gone 
out to the Salem Plantation with high recommendations from 
the Governor and Company in London, and one or both of 
whom were designated to be of Endicott's Council, in 1629, 
were sent back to England by him for disturbing the peace of 

* History of the Book of Common Prayer (p. 67), by Rev. Clement M. 
Butler, D.I)., to whom, also, I am indebted for the statements about the early 
editions of the English Prayer Book. 

38 
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the Plantation, and of the little Church there, by attempting 
to introduce the forms and prayers of the Episcopal Church. 
They must have brought their Prayer Books with them, and 
they probably carried them back again. Their case, as we 
know, was brought before the Massachusetts Company in 
London, and was referred to a committee for consideration. 
It happened that Governor Winthrop was on that committee, 
and he may have learned by that investigation that the Salem 
Plantation was not disposed for any Prayer Book service. 
The Puritans at Salem and the Pilgrims at Plymouth were of 
one mind on that matter, and they concurred in establishing 
Congregational forms. But while there is no report on the 
records from the committee to whom the case of the Brow^nes 
was referred, yet a letter of some sharpness and severity was 
addressed to Mr. Skelton and Mr. Higginson, the Salem min- 
isters, and another letter to Endicott himself, which clearly 
indicate, or certainly imply, I think, that the Massachusetts 
Governor and Company in London, just before they trans- 
ferred the Chief Government to New England, were by no 
means inclined to sanction or approve any positive proscrip- 
tion of the English Church or church service at Salem. 

After their arrival here, too, a similar spirit was repeatedly 
manifested. There was at least a reverent c^Cution in almost 
all their religious movements. 

Thus, Roger Williams, we all remember, '' refused to join 
with the congregation at Boston," in 1630-31, ''because (as 
Winthrop expressly states) they would not make a public 
declaration of their repentance for having communion with 
the churches of England while they lived there." 

And when, on the 2Tth of August, 1630 (old style), John 
Wilson was chosen Teacher, and Mr. Nowell an Elder, and 
Mr. Gager and Mr. Aspinwall, Deacons, of the First Boston 
Church, Governor Winthrop says in his Journal, •' We used 
imposition of hands, but with this protestation by all, that it 
was only as a sign of election and confirmation, not of any 
intent that Mr. Wilson should renounce his ministry he 
received in England." 

And still again, when the First Church Covenant was 
about to be formed, scruples were distinctly expressed and 
enjoined, as shown by the letters of Winslow and Fuller 
relating to it, about the election of church officers. "• Not 
then intending rashly to proceed to the choice of officers;" 
this was their language. 

It is true that George Phillips, the pastor of the Water- 
town Church, and a signer of the Farewell Letter, took a 
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different view at first. He had privately told Dr. Samuel 
Fuller, of Plymouth, — so writes Dr. Fuller to Governor 
Bradford, — "that if they will have him stand minister by 
that calling which he received from the prelates in England, 
he will leave them," But our late President, Mr. Savage, in 
direct allusion to this statement, says emphatically : " This 
was not the spirit of the first settlers of Massachusetts^ until they 
had lived some years in the wilderness ; " " and I imagine (he 
adds) Phillips was overcome, by the persuasion of friends, to 
postpone the scruple he had communicated to the Plimouth 
Colonist." * 

Nothing could be further from my purpose than to draw 
into dou,bt the immediate and hearty adoption of Congrega- 
tional forms of worship by the founders of Massachusetts, as 
an historical fact ; or to question Governor Winthrop's full 
share in their adoption. The only question is, in what spirit, 
and under what circumstances, they were adopted. And I 
have only desired to- show that, at the outset, the churches 
of Massachusetts were organized in no hostile opposition to 
the Church of England, and in no spirit inconsistent with 
the affectionate farewell which was addressed by the Governor 
and Company to their brethren of that Church. Every thing 
in the character of that Paper, and of the men who signed it, 
assures me that it was no politic manifesto, to conceal or 
cover purposes and plans already formed ; but an honest, 
affectionate expression of sincere feeling on leaving England. 
On their arrival here, they conformed at once to the condition 
of the Colony and the exigencies of Religion. In doing so, 
they renounced no previous convictions or relations. But 
Christianity was to them above all Churches, and the worship 
of God above all forms or ceremonies. Having adhered to 
the Church of England, as the best mode of worshipping 
God, while there, — they united in Congregational worship, 
as the best, and, as I think, the only mode, in which that 
worship could, under the circumstances, have been arranged 
and conducted here. 

As time went on, and Laud and Wren and other Bishops 
pursued their persecuting policy towards all Non-Conformists, 
a different spirit could hardly fail to be developed. But of 
that I have nothing to say in this connection. 

This Paper has been prepared somewhat cursorily, and I 
may find cause for additions or modifications hereafter. 

In the mean time, I conclude it now, by presenting a letter 

* Savage's Winthrop, edition 1863, p. 16, foot-note. 
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from Henry Jacie, the minister at Assington, near Groton, to 
John Winthrop, Jr., in 1630-31. A number of Jacie's letters 
Lave been printed among the ''Winthrop Papers," and an ac- 
count of him given in foot-notes.* But this letter has never 
been printed, and may well have a place in our Proceedings. 

Rev, Henry Jacie to John Winthrop , Jr, 

Deare S?, — How much am I endebted to you for yof great paines 
& love, w'^.^ hath endeared you yet more unto me : If I sh^ heare it 
turnes to yo^ hurt any way, I must needs sympathize w*.^ you. 

One or 2 Questions came not to my mind, w''.^ I would entreat by 
you to be resolvd in, viz*. Seing such a copany of Christians have 
fore intended such a one to be their minister, & he to accept it, 
Whether in their fast they desire Gods directing in yT choise (when 
they have no other fit to be chosen) or its only for Gods blessing his 
paines, etc. Also, Whether they use imposition of hands, or by 
whom, & when. And whether any imposition on the Elder, & by 
whom, or on the Deacon. 

Now, Sr, since yof going to York, I have found H. Kingsburies 17. 
(w*'.^ I could not light on), the bookes he desired me to procure him 
were these 3. 1. A Treatise of Faith. (I suppose The Doctrine 
of faith by Mr. Jo. Rogers would be as useful for him, & about the 
same price.) 2. Perkins Principles. 3. The Sweet Posie for Gods 
S*^ (2^ a peece, y? 1 ab* 8*^). He writ I would paj^for them. We 
shal be further indebted to you if you can procure y? Map, yf Pattents 
Copie, y? Model of Charity, (also what Oath is taken), Mr. Higgi- 
sons L!, & the Petition to our Ministers for praying for them, made 
at their going, w^.^ is in print. W^.^ of these you can best, w*^ yol" Lf, 
give to Mr. Overton, Stationer in Popes head Alley, my good friend, 
& receive money of him for them, or for writing (giving him this 
note,) that he may send them by York Carrier either to yf now L. 
Maiors, or to Mr. John Penrose, Attorney, for me. But I pray you 
resolve me those ques. now, (for I suppose you ar not gone fro York.) 
Remeber my kind respect & love to Mr. Downing, Mr. Rob" Gur- 
don w*.^ Mrs. Gurdon & Mr. Edward Gurdon, and to Mr. Huison at 
London Stone, if you see him, (fro whom I have had L" though I 
have not seen him.) Also in Essex & Suffolk. I am now posted : 
The good Lord be w*.^ you. Yor? in him. 

Hen : Jacie. 

I pray you Mr. Overton repay to this my friend what he hath laid 
out for me, & I shal see y* you be repaid, either as formerly, or by 
my bro. Thomas Jacie, Servant to Mr. El wis in Drury lane, a litle 
beyond Qu^ Street. And direct yof L" etc. for me, to be left w*!' the 
Lord Maior of York, for so is Mr. Hodshon now. I rec*^ yd" U. & 
Copasses etc. rem'^ me kindly to Mr. Peck. Yor? 

H. Jacie. 

* Vol. i. 3d ser., and vol. vi. 4th ser., p. 452. 
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This note to Mr. Overton is sealed on the margin of the 
letter, which is addressed, " To the Worsh^^ John Winthrop, 
Esq. in York." 

There is no date to the letter, but it was plainly written to 
the younger Winthrop before he came over to join his father 
in New England in 1631. It alludes to the elder Winthrop's 
discourse on board the " Arbella," under the title of '' The 
Model of Charity," and to the Farewell Letter to the Church 
of England, under the title of " The Petition to our Ministers 
for praying for them, made at their going, which is in print." 
But it is mainly interesting as showing the eagerness of the 
Puritan ministers in England to ascertain the fortns and 
modes adopted by the churches on this side of the ocean. 
There is unfortunately no answer extant. 

Mr. Smith, from the Cotnmittee on publishing the Pro- 
ceedings, called attention to a new number containing the 
Proceedings from September to December, 1880, He also 
presented a Memoir of our late Associate, Robert M. Mason, 
by Robert C. Winthrop, Jr. 
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M E M I E 

OF 

EGBERT M. MASON. 

BY ROBERT C. WINTHROP, JR. 



Robert Means Mason was born in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Sept. 25, 1810, the sixth of the eight children of 
Jeremiah Mason, some time senator in Congress from New 
Hampshire, and generally regarded as the greatest lawyer of 
his day in New England. The family is of Connecticut 
stock, and Robert Mason was a descendant in the sixth 
generation from Major John Mason, a Puritan soldier, who 
had seen service in the Netherlands, and became well known 
in our early history as one of the pioneers of the Connecticut 
Colony, of which he was long Deputy-Governor, and famous 
for his prowess in the Pequot war. 

His mother was Mary, daughter of Colonel Robert Means, 
of Amherst, New Hampshire, whose family came from Lon- 
donderry, in the north of Ireland. She was an admirable 
specimen of the New England matron of the old school, — 
pious, charitable, frugal, hosjoitable, exemplary in every rela- 
tion of life, and respected by all who knew her. This descrip- 
tion might serve as well for her son Robert, who was thought 
much to resemble his mother, and whose daily life bore the 
impress of her character and teachings. 

The earliest record of his boyhood I find in a little volume 
of Akenside's poems, '^ Presented to R. M. Mason for his 
uniform good conduct and diligent attention to his studies at 
the Portsmouth Academy, during the quarter ending Aug. 
26, 1825." Inscriptions on school and college prizes are apt 
to be conventional and perfunctory, but the language applied 
to Robert Mason at fourteen never ceased to be peculiarly 
applicable to him. " Uniform good conduct," and " diligent 
attention " to whatever he undertook, were his prominent 
characteristics throughout life. 
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From the Portsmouth Academy he was sent to the Gar- 
diner Lyceum at Gardiner, Maine,, which then enjoyed a 
high reputation as a preparatory school. The late Robert 
Hallowell Gardiner, writing to his friend Jeremiah Mason in 
the autumn of 1826, says, '' I have made frequent inquiries 
of your son Robert's instructors, and have always been told 
he was industrious, attentive to his studies, and perfectly 
correct in his deportment. He passed a very good examina- 
tion, and we are all interested in him." Here he was led 
seriously to consider the choice of a profession. His eldest 
brother, George, had taken a degree at Bowdoin College and 
was assisting his father at the bar. The next brother, Alfred, 
also a graduate of Bowdoin and a young physician of singu- 
lar promise, was soon to fall a victim to his devotion to his 
patients and die of malignant fever in a New York hospital. 
The third brother, James, was a rising merchant, and Charles, 
the youngest, subsequently became a clergyman. Robert 
decided that his vocation was for mercantile, rather than for 
professional life, and, reluctantly abandoning all thought of 
a university degree, in August, 1827, he became clerk to his 
brother James in Boston. Here he remained nearly two 
years, when, desirous of obtaining a larger experience of 
trade, he procured, in 1829, through the influence of the 
merchant-prince and philanthropist, Amos Lawrence, who 
had married his mother's sister, a position as salaried clerk in 
the house of Hacker, Brown, & Co., of Philadelphia. The 
senior partner of that house, writing Hon. Jeremiah Mason 
under date of Nov. 16, 1829, says, '' Since Robert has been 
with us his conduct and attention to business have been very 
satisfactory. We have not discovered that he is disposed to 
indulge in any thing his parents would not approve of, and 
we have seldom seen a youth of fairer promise." 

Under date of Philadelphia, Feb. 27, 1831, he himself 
writes his father : '' I have thought much lately of the proba- 
biUty of my going into business on my own account, when 
the time arrives at which any one who possesses any spirit of 
enterprise thinks it his duty to make exertions for his own 
support and for an honorable and useful standing in society. 
I think by next autumn I shall have had sufficient experience 
to undertake it, if a good opportunity and sufficient encour- 
agement should offer." Six months later he removed from 
Philadelphia to New York, where, through the good offices 
of his brother James, he succeeded the latter as junior partner 
in the firm of Stone & Mason. 

Under date of New York, Sept. 26, 1831, he writes his 
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father: " Yesterday was my birthday, important as complet- 
ing my twenty-first year, but it did not cause me so much 
anxiety and thought as it might have done, had I not been 
so fortunate in my new arrangements. I already feel well 
acquainted with the business and shall use great exertions. 
It will be my ambition to observe your good counsels, and I 
hope there may never be any reason for my friends to think 
the advantages I have enjoyed have been abused. I will 
thank you to send me $150, which I hope will be the last 
money I shall have occasion to ask of you." 

Ketiring from the firm of Stone, Swan, & Mason in the 
spring of 1836, Mr. Mason formed a copartnership with the 
late James W. Otis and his brother AUeyne, sons of Hon. 
Harrison Gray Otis, of Boston. For the five following years 
Otis & Mason were actively em^ployed as New York agents 
of New England manufacturing companies, besides importing 
on their own account. They were not, however, uniformly 
successful, and the firm was dissolved by mutual consent in 
1841, Mr. Mason continuing the business by himself. His 
long residence in New York, with the two previous years in 
Philadelphia, to say nothing of a vacation devoted to Euro- 
pean travel in the summer of 1840, had afforded him many 
social advantages and won him some lifelong friendships ; 
but the separation from those who were nearest and dearest 
to him was trying to his domestic nature. Each hurried visit 
to his parents and sisters only increased his desire to estab- 
lish himself in Boston, which had become since 1832 the 
family home, — a home profoundly saddened by the loss of his 
brother James, who had died of fever within a few months 
of a happy marriage, leaving an exceptional reputation for 
business capacity, combined with many noble and attractive 
qualities. 

This wish was gratified in 1843, when, in conjunction with 
his friend and near connection, Amos A. Lawrence, he founded 
the house of Mason & Lawrence of Boston, afterward so 
widel}^ and so favorably known throughout the country. 
The 4th of December of the same year witnessed the crown- 
ing happiness of his life, his marriage with Miss Sarah Ellen 
Francis, youngest daughter of Ebenezer Francis, a leading 
merchant of Boston, and granddaughter of Colonel Ebenezer 
Francis of Beverly, a gallant soldier, who fell at the head 
of his regiment in one of the early actions of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Three years later appeared the first cloud on 
the horizon of a singularly prosperous life, — a cloud which, 
though sometimes brightening, ended by overshadowing it. 
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Mrs. Mason began to suffer acutely from asthma, and by the 
advice of physicians, she and her husband passed the greater 
part of the year 1847 in Europe, leaving two little children 
behind them. 

Six months later his father, Jeremiah Mason, died, full of 
years and honors. This is not the place to pronounce the 
eulogy of one of whom Daniel Webster said that his career 
was '' marked by uniform greatness, wisdom, and integritj^ " ; 
and of whom Mr. Justice Story said that his '' expositions of 
constitutional law are a monument of fame, far beyond the 
ordinary memorials of political and military glory " ; and that 
'' his life was adorned by consistent principles and filled up 
in the discharge of virtuous duty." 

These were the glowing tributes of illustrious contempo- 
raries to the jurist and the statesman; but the character of 
Jeremiah Mason in his domestic relations is sufficiently indi- 
cated by a single sentence in one of his early letters to his 
son Robert, when he says, '' The proper education of our chil- 
dren has been, with your mother and me, the main and most 
important object of our lives." 

For the ten following years Mr. Robert Mason's residence 
in Boston was interrupted only by the removal of his family 
in the summer months to Newport, in Rhode Island, a place 
to which he gradually became much attached, and where he 
had built a house overlooking the sea. It was the happy, 
uneventful life of a man assiduously devoted to his business 
interests, surrounded by an attached circle of relatives and 
friends, but never unmindful of the claims of religion and 
philanthropy, and always ready to unite in any undertaking 
calculated to promote the welfare of the community in which 
he lived. His religious convictions had become deepened by 
the loss of an only son in early childhood, and he began to 
manifest that zeal for the advancement of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, with which his name 
was afterwards so prominently associated. He took an active 
interest, also, in every thing relating to pauperism, and was 
one of the original promoters, and long the Treasurer, of the 
Boston Provident Association, — the first comprehensive 
scheme for the systematic registration and assistance of the 
deserving poor, and the detection of the numerous impostors 
who prey upon the charitable public. 

The spring of 1858 witnessed the inevitable, but to him 
irreparable, loss of his aged mother, ever the object of his 
tenderest attachment. At his own death, twenty-one years 
after, a few lines were found within the cover of her minia- 
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ture by his bedside, which he had copied from a letter of the 
poet Gray, and which appeal with peculiar force to many a 
man : — 

" I have discovered a thing very little known, which is that, in one's 
whole life, one can never have more than a single mother. You may 
think this is obvious and a trite observation, yet I never discovered it, 
with full evidence and conviction, till it was too late. It was thirteen 
years ago, and seems but yesterday, and every day I live it sinks 
deeper into my heart." 

In the autumn of the same year the death of his wife's 
father raised him from a position of moderate independence 
to one of considerable fortune. He Avas not indifferent to 
the possession of wealth, but he would have sacrificed it all, 
could he, by so doing, have arrested the slowly declining 
health of her to whom he owed it. Mrs. Mason's physician 
advised a change of climate, and in April, 1859, he sailed for 
Europe with his family, and passed eighteen months in for- 
eign travel, or at the various health-resorts of England and 
the Continent. 

He had hardly landed in Liverpool before he was called to 
mourn a favorite sister ; and, within a few weeks of his return 
home, his third daughter, a child of singular beauty of 
person and disposition, died after a short illness and in the 
apparent bloom of health. He bore this blow with Christian 
fortitude, but it was to him a lifelong sorrow, too deep for 
words. 

The threatening aspect of public affairs, at this time, con- 
tributed to change the current of his thoughts, and the out- 
break of civil war, in the spring of 1861, afforded him a 
w^elcome opportunity for the display of patriotic spirit. Mr. 
Mason was not one of those Americans who suddenly dis- 
covered their attachment to the National Union when it was 
seemingly approaching the very throes of dissolution. All 
his life he had loved his country, his whole country, — New 
England best, but with forbearance and good-will for other 
sections. The institution of domestic slavery was most 
repugnant to him, but he recognized it as an inheritance 
from the mother-country, protected by constitutional obliga- 
tions for which North and South were alike responsible ; and 
he looked forward with confidence to a period, however 
remote, when the great preponderance of the free States 
should induce the South to consent to some scheme of gradual 
emancipation, combined with liberal compensation. For a 
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systematic antislaverj agitation, with its indiscriminate 
vituperation of Southern men and manners, its secret encour- 
agement of slave-insurrection, and its incidental abuse of all 
who differed from it, he had no feeling but that of reproba- 
tion. His blood did not boil more fiercely at the news of 
the attack on Sumter than it had in former years, when, in 
his immediate neighborhood, influential pens had denounced 
the Union as " conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity," 
and had proclaimed the Constitution of our Fathers to be a 
" stupendous imposture," a " frightful despotism," a " league 
with death and a covenant with hell." 

No one, however, was more ardent in the cause of main- 
taining an undivided republic and restoring the authority of 
the Federal Government over the seceding States. His age 
did not admit of personal service, but he gladly became 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts Soldiers' Fund, to which, 
as well as to the various other funds for the equipment 
of our soldiers and the alleviation of their sufferings, he was 
one of the earliest and largest contributors. Having recently 
purchased a more convenient house, and learning that the 
Government was unprepared to meet the pressing demand 
for hospital accommodation, he placed his former home, in 
Pemberton Square, at the disposal of the authorities. In the 
course of the three following years, more than 1,700 invalid 
soldiers were received and cared for in this mansion, Mr. 
Mason declining to accept any compensation save the thanks 
of the War Department, conveyed in a very complimentary 
letter from the Surgeon-General. 

His wife's ill health again rendering a milder climate 
imperative, he most reluctantly returned to Europe in the 
autumn of 1861, and, with the exception of a hurried visit 
to America, by himself, in the spring of 1863, remained 
absent nearly five years, having in the mean time retired 
definitively from business. This protracted residence abroad 
was far from agreeable to him personally. He had exhausted 
the delight of foreign travel, and, though his tastes were cul- 
tivated, he had no engrossing love for music or for art; still 
less had he that thirst for aristocratic society which often 
afflicts his countrymen in Europe, and which his wealth and 
the foreign connections of his wife's family would have 
enabled him without difficulty to gratify. He preferred to 
exercise a graceful hospitality among his own people, and, 
though he grew to like some foreigners and was polite to all 
of them, there is little doubt that, in his secret soul, he con- 
sidered native-born Americans a superior race. The possi- 
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bility that his children, growing up in Europe, might become 
weaned from their native land was sometimes a drop of 
wormwood in his cup. 

His active and observant mind availed itself of unaccus- 
tomed leisure to study the institutions and the resources of 
other nations, but his thoughts reverted unceasingly to the 
internecine conflict going on at home. It was trying to be 
so far away at such a crisis, and to have his eager interest in 
federal campaigns dampened by the unsympathetic com- 
ments of an ill-informed or ill-disposed newspaper press. 
Probably no human countenance ever exhibited a more edify- 
ing picture of indignation struggling with Christian self- 
control than when, at an English watering-place, he was 
more than once mistaken for the Confederate Envoy, James 
M. Mason of Virginia, and felicitated on some recent signal 
disaster to the Union arms. So far as in him lay, he did his 
best to correct the false impressions prevailing in Europe 
as to the nature of the contest, and he had an interesting 
correspondence on the subject with the French statesman 
Moiitalembert, an English translation of whose pamphlet, 
''La Victoire du Nord aux £tats-Unis," was circulated at Mr. 
Mason's expense. 

There was no personal or pecuniary sacrifice he would not 
have made to maintain the Union, but, while according a 
general support to the administration, and making every 
allowance for the difiiculties which beset it, he was far from 
3delding an unthinking assent to every feature of its policy. 
His letters to his kinsmen and friends at this period were 
remarkable alike for their good sense and for their freedom 
from mere partisan considerations, as may be seen in the 
few following extracts : — 

" You did not," he writes from Paris, in January, 1862, "at all 
realize the storm in Europe over the Trent affair. All foreigners 
united in regarding it a gross outrage which England must resent. 
No influence that the Southern Commissioners might have exerted on 
this side of the water could have been so favorable to their cause as 
this most imprudent violation of the rights of neutrals. It matters 
little that England has been guilty of acts of the same kind in former 
years. Before the news came, there was really the beginning of a 
better feeling towards us both in France and England ; but this has 
thrown it back ten times worse than before. The English here pro- 
test they have the best disposition towards our country, but that we 
seek opportunities to insult them. They quote our newspapers as 
showing that the seizure of Mason and Slidell was exulted over as an 
annoyance to England, and they point to that ill-judged meeting in 
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Boston, at which mayor, governor, and judges assisted, and who 
really seem to have lost their heads. I think we have great cause of 
complaint against England. She is f)ractically hostile to the North, 
and though she gives no direct material aid to the South, they have 
her sympathies and are re<*ognized as belligerents, which is a great 
advantage to them. But, with a tremendous civil war on our hands, 
we should conciliate oilier nations. Seward and the Cabinet seemed 
at first willing to run the risk of plunging us into war with a power 
which could, at any moment, break our blockade and probably shut 
up all our ports. However fully the thing be now explained and 
disavowed, it will undoubtedly affect the public mind of England for 
a long time, and it has put a new face on our affairs, of which the 
South will not be slow to avail themselves. There seems to be a 
fatality about some of our blunders. What folly to publish the 
Adjutant- General's report of his visit to investigate the charges in the 
West ! Why proclaim to all the w^orld such details of a corruption 
and incapacity hardly equalled in military annals ? " 

'^ It is reported here," he writes a few weeks later, " that England 
has formally protested against the closing of Charleston harbor by 
sunken ships. If we must have trouble with England and France, I 
hope Congress will be active in making preparations, — build ships, 
man and arm the forts, and lay on heavier taxes, direct and indirect. 
It is of no use to go on in the way we are now, the country hardly 
feeling the war. The Northern States are easy and prosperous, — they 
can bear to be squeezed, and more especially contractors and those who 
have speculated on our needs. It is humiliating to have to admit it, 
but too many people, on both sides, are pecuniarily interested to have 
this contest continue. It is no less a fact that men of good standing 
are striving in every way to cheat and defraud the Government by 
outrageous contracts for necessary supplies. Such things should one 
day be exposed, and such men branded as public enemies. I am sorry 
to see any newspaper advocating the confiscation of the property of 
British subjects in case of war. Such suggestions do us injui:y abroad. 
No European nation has, I believe, ever done it, at least in this 
century." 

November, 1862. " I am in hopes the exasperated condition of 
parties in New England and New York is only the usual prelude to 
an election, and that, when this is over, all will unite in the great 
business of the country. It is indispensable that there should be more 
unanimity in public sentiment. Partisan feeling must subside, or we 
shall be in danger of a revolution among ourselves. To what a 
wretched plight eighteen months have brought us ! A currency 
depreciated forty per cent, an overwhelming debt, and no nearer the 
end of the war than we were at the outset ; indeed, the present state 
of things shows a feeling of hostility to the administration which may 
well paralyze its efforts. We need some decided military success to 
convince European governments that we are really in earnest and 
mean to crush this Rebellion, cost wliat it may." 

September, 1863. " The determination of the British Government 
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to stop the building of the iron-elads at Liverpool is very satisfactory, 
but it is a pity they did not reach this conclusion before the 'Alabama' 
and 'Florida' got out. It is strange that, with all our ships, we cannot 
catch these two rovers. The ' Florida ' is now refitting in the harbor 
of Brest, but the French authorities refer all complaints and reclama- 
tions to the Confederate Government. France is now the power we 
have most ta fear. Her position in Mexico disposes the Emperor 
towards a recognition of the South, but, unless he secures the co-opera- 
tion of England, a war with us is probably more than he cares to 
undertake, especially since we have shown such improvements in our 
gunnery. The execution done by our artillery astonishes people here 
and in England." 

September, 1864. "I have no expectation that the war is very 
soon to be brought to a close, and regard the peace rumors now so 
current as mere party tactics, which will cease with the result of the 
presidential election. No doubt both sides are heartily sick of it, and 
devoutly wish for its termination, but the pride and the sacrifices and 
the misery of the South will not yet suffer it to yield. The problems 
for us now to solve are our great debt, and the men and the money to 
continue the struggle. The Government should see that there is less 
waste and more accountability among its agents, civil and military. 
There has been far too much extravagance, public and private, great 
dishonesty, and a want of disinterested devotion to the public good. 
Men seem to forget their integrity and sacrifice their higher feelings 
to a spirit of gain, regardless of our great stake, the existence of the 
nation. At this distance, Lincoln's re-election looks doubtful, though 
something may well occur to turn the scales in his favor. His party 
have made many mistakes, among which I regard the measures of 
confiscation and emancipation as most injurious, in view of their 
retarding any approach to reconciliation and leaving the South noth- 
ing to hope for in the Union. A government loses moral respect by 
enacting laws which it is, for the time, at least, out of its power to 
enforce. JMcClellan's letter of acceptance was not calculated to give 
much satisfaction to the so-called Peace party. He is as strenuous as 
Lincoln for continuing the war until the South return to the Union. 
1 think him honest and well-meaning, but I fear the influence of some 
of the men who nominated him. 1 should have preferred some one 
like Fillmore, some safe man of conservative views and large experi- 
ence of public affairs, who could lead the country back to its proper 
place under the Constitution as it is, which is good enough for me." 

May, 1865. *' You will have read the manifestations of public 
indignation all over Europe at the atrocious murder of the President 
and the attempt on the life of the Secretary of State. The sympathy 
and kindly feeling are universal. The proceedings in Parliament, they 
i*ay, are unprecedented, and the Queen's letter to Mrs. Lincoln touches 
the hearts of all. The conspirators have been insane enough to aim 
at the two most moderate men in the Government, those most disposed 
to conciliation and mild treatment of the South. I had no fear of the 
country falling into confusion. The last general election, conducted 
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in the midst of a great war and with very decided differences of opin- 
ion among our people, convinced me of the permanence and safety of 
our institutions. Indeed, the nation has of late carried itself nobly, 
whether in scenes of triumph or of sorrow. It is the admiration 
(though unwilling) of the world; so calm, so restrained, so sub- 
missive to law, in the midst of events calculated to rend it to its 
centre. It is the best possible demonstration of the strength of our 
Constitution and the conservative qualities of our people. I never 
was so well satisfied with both as I have been during the last twelve- 
month." 

It would ill accord with the tastes of Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
to dwell upon their active benevolence, at home and abroad, 
at this period. It will be sufficient to allude to a single 
instance of it, which became a matter of public notoriety. 
Impressed with the deprivation which the high prices attend- 
ant upon the civil war had entailed upon persons of small, 
fixed incomes, and more particularly upon ministers of the 
gospel, they privately distributed, during the year 1865, no 
less than ten thousand dollars among the necessitous clergy 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts, — benefactions which, after 
his wife's death, Mr. Mason continued, from time to time, in 
a less degree. In a characteristic letter to the then Bishop 
of Massachusetts (Dr. Eastburn), who had undertaken to be, 
to some extent, the almoner of this fund, he said, >' We 
strongly wish that no party bias be allowed to have any 
weight in the distribution, whether as to High and Low 
Church, or otherwise; but, as all are supposed to be good and 
faitliful men, serving the church and the cause of their Divine 
Master as they conscientiously believe to be right, we would, 
forgetting all differences, have reference wholly to their 
needs." 

During his residence in Europe he had experienced the 
grief of losing his two surviving brothers, but the condition 
of his wife's health gradually became less critical, and there 
was even reason to hope she might long be spared to the 
little circle to which she was so dear. Failing suddenly, 
however, at the last, she died at Dieppe, France, Sept. 27, 
1865, in her forty-seventh year. In earlier life an ornament 
to society, it was given to her, in later years, to exhibit a 
touching example of patience under protracted suffering, of 
wise and discriminating charity, of unaffected Christian faith, 
and of a tender thought for others which ended only with her 
breath. 

Early in the following spring her husband returned to 
Boston with his daughters, and permanently established him- 
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self in that well-known house, on the corner of Beacon and 
Walnut Streets, which he had long owned, but never occu- 
pied, and which he made, for the thirteen following years, 
the scene of a genial, unostentatious hospitality. His life had 
been one of great material prosperity, coupled with an unu- 
sual succession of domestic sorrows, — the last, but not the 
least, of which was yet to come. In the summer of 1868 his 
third surviving daughter, a young girl of an exceptionally af- 
fectionate and generous nature, died, after a short illness, in 
her fifteenth year. It required all his fortitude to bow with 
resignation before the Divine Will and still the murmurs of 
an aching heart. His grief found expression in the fulfill- 
ment of a long-contemplated design to build, in connection 
vi^ith the new Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, a 
commodious chapel in memory of the loved ones who had 
gone before him, and especially in honor of his cherished wife 
and beloved brother, the late Dr. Charles Mason, one of the 
most eminent and useful of the clergy of this Diocese. This 
edifice, completed at a cost of eighty thousand dollars, and 
much admired for its architectural beauty, perpetuates alike 
the remembrance of his domestic virtues and of his interest 
in theological education, a cause of which, in other ways, he 
showed himself a liberal supporter. 

Not long after, he employed his friend, the late George S. 
Hillard, to write a memoir of his father, Jeremiah Mason, 
and to assist him in editing selections from the latter's corre- 
spondence, which were privately printed in a sumptuous 
volume, containing various notices of different members of 
his family from Mr. Robert Mason's own pen. At an earlier 
period he had prepared, at the request of the publishers of 
Hunt's " Merchants' Magazine," an interesting sketch of the 
life of his father-in-law, Mr. Francis, which was afterwards 
reprinted in pamphlet form. 

His remaining years glided by in the rational enjoyment of 
refined society and in the painstaking discharge of useful, 
though uneventful, duties. It was not in his nature to be 
idle, and whether at Boston in winter, or at Newport in 
summer, or in occasional sojourn at other places, he never 
failed to find congenial occupation in the minute supervision 
of his own affairs and in giving time and trouble to the inter- 
ests of others. In the management of his own property and 
that of more than one important trust, — as a Director of the 
State Bank ; as President of the Salmon Falls Manufacturing 
Company, and a Director of the Cocheco Company ; as a 
member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Massa- 
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chusetts, and a delegate of that Diocese to the general con- 
vention of the church ; as Chairman and Treasurer of the 
Finance Committee when that Convention met in Boston ; as 
a Director of the Church Home for Orphan and Destitute 
Children, — an institution founded by his brother Charles 
and liberally remembered in his own will ; as a visitor of 
the Theological School at Cambridge ; as for many years 
Senior Warden of St. Paul's Church, Boston, — a post which 
became peculiarly irksome to him, and in which he continued 
only from a sense of duty, — in all these responsible relations 
and others too numerous to mention, he exhibited the same 
untiring industry, mature deliberation, wise counsel, and 
prudent action. 

He had no ambition, even if he had possessed the means, 
to associate his name with costly endowments. His fortune 
was much curtailed by his wife's death, and there were scores 
of persons in New England richer than he. But while his 
liberality and public spirit were familiar to this community, 
and his readiness to respond to deserving appeals made him 
favorably known in distant States, yet the full extent of his 
private charities and of that innate goodness of heart, so 
often evinced towards those in trouble, or unfortunate, or 
needing temporary assistance, was suspected by few, and 
known only to himself and his Maker. It was no pleasure 
to him to give away money, — so far as his own inclination 
was concerned, he would much rather have accumulated and 
invested it ; — nor was he benevolent in the restricted sense 
of aiding only objects in which he felt a direct interest, and 
turning a deaf ear to miscellaneous applications ; his 
charities were on a higher plane, and were inspired only by 
the simple principle that to give proportionately of his sub- 
stance and his increase was a duty he owed to God and his 
fellow-men. 

His was no ideal character. Doubtless he had his share 
of human frailties, though they were not very apparent. He 
was tenacious of his own opinions and fond of having his 
own way, but he exercised a marked discretion in the expres- 
sion of his preferences unless he felt himself entitled to urge 
them. Himself a man of the most exact and methodical 
habits, he was somewhat impatient of carelessness in others, 
and had a great dislike of extravagance and waste. With 
much contempt for show and serious misgiving at the rapid 
growth of luxury in America since the civil war, he enjoyed 
setting an example of simplicity of daily life in town and 
country, so far as it could be made consistent with a large 
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establishment and an overflowing hospitality. He was not a 
demonstrative person, and though no one could be more cor- 
dial to his intimates, he had yet a certain natural reserve of 
manner to the outer world, together with a reticence and 
occasional curtness of speech, which made him sometimes seem 
stern and peremptory, wliile at heart he was ever courteous, 
modest, and unassuming. Of the massive intellect and incisive 
wit of his father, there was little trace in his composition. He 
was fond of books without any pretensions to learning, a lover 
of intellectual society without being either brilliant or accom- 
plished. Yet such was his reputation for scrupulous integrity, 
combined with singularly sound and accurate judgment, that 
few men were oftener applied to for advice in matters of 
moment, and the opinions of few men have better stood the 
test of time. He had cultivated with success not merely a 
habit of restraining the prevailing impulse to decide first and 
think afterwards, but an utter want of confidence in current 
rumors, and a total disbelief in any newspaper statement, 
unless it contained some intrinsic evidence, or became the 
subject of subsequent confirmation. This gave him a mani- 
fest advantage over many of his contemporaries, whose appre- 
ciation of events, foreign and domestic, apparently at the 
mercy of anonymous correspondents and sensational bulletins, 
often afforded him a mild amazement. Profoundly religious, 
he was by no means an ascetic ; retained, to the last, an 
interest and pleasure in the amusements of young people ; 
enjoyed a cigar and a glass of wine with his friends ; and 
became a member of many clubs, among others the Friday 
Dinner Club, which included Judge Curtis, Felton, Ticknor, 
and Agassiz ; and the Wednesday Evening Club, which has 
recently completed a century of continuous existence, and 
has numbered so many members of this Society. 

His churchmanship was, like the general toiie of his mind, 
conservative, but it was a conservatism which was neither 
reactionary nor intolerant. As in periods of political excite- 
ment, it never occurred to him, as it does to some good men, 
that those of a contrary opinion must of necessity be either 
knaves or fools, so no stress of theological controversy led 
him to pronounce tainted with heresy or idolatry those who 
differed from him as to forms of worship or interpretations of 
doctrine. He was singularly free from that besetting infirm- 
ity of religious minds, from which even Doctors of Divinity 
are not known to be wholly exempt, — that of sneering and 
carping at what they cannot sympathize in or approve. 
Profoundly attached to the great Anglican Communion in 
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which he had been educated, he was catholic enough to 
recognize a bond of fellowship, not merely with the great 
multitude of all who profess and call themselves Christians, 
but with the upright and devout of every creed; and he 
was Protestant enough to hold in especial reverence a Puritan 
ancestry, and to look with unfeigned alarm at what he could 
not help regarding as a tendency to an excessive sacerdo- 
talism. Still less, however, was he in sympathy with the 
ideas of that progressive school, who, while retaining a sort 
of conventional allegiance to tradition, yet, in their zeal for 
the propagation of Christian unity, seem willing to obliterate 
so many ancient landmarks of the faith that their bewildered 
followers are sometimes. found groping through mists of infi- 
delity, or left to flounder in the quicksands of materialism. 
Indeed, he may be said to have belonged to what, by some 
mysterious dispensation, seems destined in our day to become 
an almost extinct type of churchman, — one whose regular 
attendance on public worship is not for the intellectual 
pleasure of listening to an eloquent preacher, nor to steep 
his senses in the charm of a glowing ritual, but is the 
conscientious discharge of duty to an Omnipotent and Om- 
niscient Creator, however uninteresting the service and 
however dull the sermon. 

Lastly, Mr. Mason was a thorough American, not merely 
loving, but honestly preferring, his own country, proud of 
her history, exulting in the development of her material 
resources, her educational advantages, and the intelligence 
and comfort of her toiling millions. If, in these latter days, 
the spread of municipal corruption and repeated evidences of 
a want of integrity in high places caused him some misgiv- 
ings, he was wont to brush them indignantly aside and declare 
his unabated confidence in the future greatness of the re- 
public. 

Both his father and mother had attained fourscore, and, 
in his sixty-ninth winter, his tall, erect figure, ruddy com- 
plexion, and active step gave promise of years of continued 
usefulness and the tranquil enjoyment of a green old age. 
This was not to be. On the' 3d of March, 1879, he left 
Boston, in his usual health, on a trip to Florida, undertaken 
partly for pleasure, partly for the benefit of one of his daugh- 
ters, two of whom accompanied him. He took cold on the 
journey, and, on reaching Savannah, symptoms of pneumonia 
presented themselves. For several days the disease appeared 
to yield to treatment ; but, in spite of the best medical at- 
tendance and devoted nursing, a change for the worse set in, 
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and he expired on the morning of the 13th. He had not 
realized the imminence of his danger, but when his condition 
was broken to him in his last hour, he displayed that calm- 
ness and resignation so characteristic of his life, stating that 
his aflfairs were in order, that he had no directions of any 
importance to give, and adding, ''I am ready to go: I believe 
I am saved through my Redeemer, and 1 die in the Holy 
Catholic Faith." 

A few days later, all that was mortal of him was laid be- 
side his wife and children at Mount Auburn, the funeral 
being attended by a large assemblage, some of whom, includ- 
ing the venerable Bishop of New York (Dr. Potter), had 
come a long distance, at an inclement season, to testify their 
respect and affection for departed worth. The services took 

Elace in the chapel he had built at Cambridge, and which 
as become the subject of some lines by Longfellow, the 
first four of which may not inappropriately be quoted here: — 

*' I stand beneath the tree whose branches shade 
Thy western window, Chapel of St. John ! 
And hear its leaves repeat their benison 
On him whose hands thy stones memorial laid." 

On the Sunday after his death the Bishop of Massachusetts 
(Dr. Paddock), towards the close of an impressive sermon at 
St. Paul's Church, Boston, bn the Characteristics of a Relig- 
ion of Principle, said : — 

"I stand in this pulpit to-day, dear brethren in Christ, heavily bur- 
dened, in common with you all, by the profound sense of loss which 
this church, the clergy of this city, our Diocese in its charities and 
missions, and many good causes elsewhere, now feel in the sudden 
departure of a man whose eminent characteristic was the religion of 
principle. Constitutionally averse to action on impulse, his convic- 
tions were slow of growth and sure of tenure, his feelings steadied 
and ordered by sober judgment, his deeds well pondered, right, and 
abiding. 

**From an honored father, whose conscientious devotion to the true, 
the right, and the just made his name a monument in New England, 
the son learned no other than a religion of principle, and would have 
felt it a reproach to his name and nature to have accepted one of 
impulse or expediency. And his religion made him a just man and 
a devout, never boastful or headlong^ but calm, wise, and courageous, 
taking counsel only of duty and of God." 

The Bishop of Minnesota (Dr. Whipple), whose apostolic 
labors amon^ the Indians, and whose eloquent pleas lor their 
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protection, have made his name loved and respected in many 
lands, shortly after wrote : — 

" I have read with interest the various newspaper tributes to Mr. 
Mason, but they do not, they cannot, tell the story. I have lost many 
noble and true friends, but no one who has left such an aching sense 
of great personal loss. I could not find words to tell you half that he 
has done to cheer and comfort and bless me in my careworn life. He 
was one of the purest and best men I ever knew. Intensely human 
in his pity for human sorrow and in his brotherly hand stretched out 
to help the weary, but free from those foibles and weaknesses which 
so belittle human character, he reminded me of our Lord's words, 
' Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile.' Truly in 
him ' the hoary head was a crown of glory, for it was always found 
in the way of righteousness.' " 

Mr. Mason became a member of this Society in January, 
1869, but he had learned to feel an interest in it from a much 
earlier period, his father, during his residence in New Hamp- 
shire, having been a Corresponding Member, and his brother, 
Dr. Charles Mason, a Resident Member. He was himself a 
frequent attendant at our meetings, rendered valuable ser- 
vice on the Building Committee, and more than once enter- 
tained the Society at his house. 

Of his six children, three daughters survived him, one of 
whom is married and has issue. 



